FOR NEARLY FIVE YEARS the Texas A. & M. College Extension Service has been 
responsible for the operation of the Farm Labor Program in this state. The job of getting 
farm labor where it was needed when it was needed was assigned to the Extension Service 
at a time when the supply of labor was not nearly large enough to meet the war-time demands 


for food and fiber production, but the crisis was weathered successfully. 


At the same time that efforts were being made to help Texas farmers get the labor they 
needed it was also necessary to consider the war-time production job on a national basis. 


To that end, Texas, which has long been a seasonal labor surplus state, had to keep on sup- 


plying a share of the labor needed over the nation. We, in the Extension Service, are justifi- 
ably proud of the Farm Labor Program’s record of accomplishments in easing the labor 
pinch in Texas and in the 18 other states that depend on our migrants for agricultural pro- 
duction. We are proud, too, that this was done without use of unnecessary compulsion and 


controls. 


Now that emergency is over, the Congress of the United States has returned the 
administration of the Farm Labor Program to the various state employment services. The 
Extension Service’s direct participation in farm labor education and direction comes to an 
end. We feel, however, that the contribution made by the Extension Service in emphasizing 
the importance of improved human relations between worker and employer will live on in 
Texas. To that end, this report of the five years of the Extension Service Farm Labor Pro- 


gram in Texas is designed to portray the operations of that program so that the lessons 


learned will not be soon forgotten. 


December 31, 1947 SLA 


IpE P. Trorrer, 
Director, 
Texas A. & M. College Extension Service 
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Challenge 


Texas was feeling the pinch—and if it became too tight, the repercussions would be felt throughout 
the nation and the world, in the factories and on the battlefronts. For the year was 1943, and the brand 
new pinch in Texas resulted from a shortage of agricultural labor, a shortage which might seriously 
hamper production of the food and fiber needed to win the war. ie the shortage was not peculiar 
to Texas. Farmers in other states were caught between the demand for greater and. greater production 
and the steadily diminishing supply of agricultural labor. But, at least in the eyes of Texans, their 
situation was special. And with some reason. 


Farmers and ranchmen in the biggest state with the most and largest farms and ranches had already 
expanded operations and intensified cultivation as much as they had at first thought possible. Then, in 
1942, the first crop year of the war, they had redoubled their efforts and had managed a still greater 
increase in production. But by 1943 the U. S. Department of Agriculture was asking for even more, 
despite the fact that there were fewer workers and scarcely any new farm equipment or machinery 
replacements, The demands of a nation and a world at war were boundless. 


Obtaining farm labor never had been a real problem in Texas. Since the state’s beginning, it had 
been essentially agricultural. Farm boys grew up on the farm and went into farming. “Sharecroppers 
and day hands were nearly always av ailable, especially in the older farming sections of East Texas. 
Thousands of family-sized farms were still operated. Tens of thousands of ‘Latin-American migrants 
joined the annual migration, following the cotton, fruit, and vegetable crops. The Texas problem had 
usually been one of too much labor and consequent unemployment of large numbers. 


But in the years just before the war, the pattern of Texas agriculture had been changing, as the 
trend towards mechanization of field crops and greater expansion of vegetable crops had resulted in a 
steadily-increasing demand for seasonal farm workers. In West Texas “the need for vast numbers of 
workers came only during the cotton-picking season; during the rest of the year the area was unable 
to support those workers. In Central and South Texas, the story was the same with variations in that 
vegetable and other crops did utilize the workers to some extent during seasons other than that of 
cotton. More and more dependence is being placed on seasonal workers and less on year-round workers. 


The war dramatized that shift and the dependence of Texas agriculture on the seasonal migrant 
worker and at the same time speeded up the transition. Farm boys “and even entire farm families left 
the fields and went to work in the relatively high-pay war industries, both those in the North and those 
which poured into Texas to utilize the space, manpower, and natural resources. Shipyards, chemical 
works, rubber factories, army camps, ordnance plants, airplane factories all pulled rst the farms the 
men to make them go—and left the farms without the labor needed to make them produce the equally 
important products ‘of agriculture. 


In addition, youths were drawn into the armed services by the tens of thousands, despite patriotic 
appeals that they would be of more value on the farms, and despite draft deferment machinery intended 
to help keep agricultural workers on agricultural jobs. 


Migrant families were hit just as hard, if not harder, by selective service, and they, too, took the 
lure of higher pay in industry. The migrant youth could not even claim deferment on the basis of agri- 
cultural employment. Thousands of migrant families took to the road each year during the war with 
nobody but oldsters and the extremely young to put into the fields. Thousands more were unable to ¢o 
at all because the sons were the only ones w ho could driv e, and they had been drawn into the service. 
And yet it was upon the migrants that many farmers depended for the seasonal help to harvest the 
vitally important crops. 


Farmers and ranchmen had worked hard in 1942 to achieve the production asked of them, but they 
knew they would be unable to keep it up, much less to produce still more, unless something were done 
to ease the labor pinch. Thousands of East Texas farms stood idle. Hundreds of thovsands of acres of 
Texas land were being put into crops requiring less labor. Something had to be done. Certainly, workers 
could not be forced into agricultural work. Nor could the armed services afford wholesale return of its 
members back to the farm, or the other war industries spare their workers. 


So, in the spring of 1943, Congress told agriculture it would have to do with what it had or what 
it could obtain without otherwise hurting the war effort. And to the various state extension services. 
Congress handed the job of helping the nation’s farmers get the most work done with what labor was 
available. In Texas, that meant it was up to the Texas A. and M. College Extension Service. 
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Organization 


Actually the problem of making the best use of farm labor 
was not war-born, nor did it end with the war. It will exist until 
such time as the farmer understands the worker’s own problems, 
appreciates his needs, and does something about them on one 
hand and until the worker understands the farmer’s problems, 
appreciates his requirements, and does something about filling 
those requirements on the other. The solution to the lack of 
understanding of both lies in education and information which 
will bring the necessary mutual confidence. As its basic prin- 
ciple in the Farm Labor Program, the Extension Service set out 
to offset that lack, to fill in the gaps of misunderstanding between 
farmer and the laborer. 


The importance of the laborer to the agricultural economy 
was nothing new. What was 
that importance. Little or nothing had ever been done to 


new was the recognition of 


train the farm worker in better techniques so that he might 
become a better and more valuable worker. Little or nothing 
had been done about providing decent housing and living con- 
ditions for the worker so that he and his family might be worth- 
while citizens of Texas and the United States. In not demanding 
that training for the workers, the farmer had damaged the effi- 
ciency of his farm plant; in not supplying those decent living 
conditions, he had driven the good workers away from his farm, 
either out of agriculture or to the farms of those who had learned 
the importance of housing, sanitation, fair treatment and human 
relations. 


KEY TO PROBLEM . . Texas Migrant Worker 


Especially is that true of the migrant workers, the vast hordes 
of poorly-educated, untrained workers who wander over Texas 
and the rest of the country gathering so many crops farmed with 
machinery to the harvest point but which can be harvested only 
by hand. They are absolutely essential to the continued produc- 
tion of vast acreages of cotton, vegetables and fruits. Yet, despite 
their importance to that production, no efforts had been made 
to train them, to teach them the importance of cleanliness and 
good work, or to make their work and living conditions attrac- 
tive to them. 


From the beginning of its Farm Labor Program, the Texas 
A. and M. College Extension Service looked to the migrants as 
the basic key to the solution of the problem. It devoted the bulk 
of its efforts to bringing about an understanding on the part 
of both farmer and laborer of the importance of each to the 
other. Achievement of that understanding so that automatic 
placement of workers where they were needed most would 
result year in and year out without government direction and 


aid was set as the goal of the program. 


Actually, the Texas A. and M. College Extension Service had 
been looking for solutions for farm labor problems even before 
Congress assigned it the job of solving them, but, lacking funds 
and authority, it had been unable to take any action. The State 
Land Use Planning Committee had been studying the situation 
since 1941, and the work and observations of the committee 
were available to help guide Extension in setting up its program. 
Moreover, in every county, farm labor advisory committees and 
farm labor councils were ready to help the county agricultural 
agents in the operation of the new program. 


But even with the assistance of these organized groups and 
the county agents, the Extension Service lacked adequate ma- 


chinery for setting up overnight a program to direct the flow 
and placement of workers—and with the crop year already well 
under way, there was no time to lose. So, for the balance of 1943, 
[Extension contracted with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the War Manpower Commission for the handling of 
placement of agricultural workers. 


Meanwhile, Extension personnel and representatives of co- 
operating agencies and groups utilized all available media of 
information to warn of the need for more labor and to advise 
ways of beating the shortage—pooling of resources, labor-saving 
devices, use of city people, cooperation, and so on. Estimates 
of labor needs during various periods were made. Farmers were 
urged to exhaust all possible local sources of labor before calling 
for help from the outside. County agents and, in some instances, 
offices of the U.S.E.S. set up registration points where everyone 
who would have any time for farm work was asked to register. 
Newspapers, magazines, radio broadcasts, meetings, and per- 
sonal contacts all were used to the fullest extent to acquaint the 
public with the need for more workers, Weekly reports of farm 
labor needs were prepared by the state office of the Farm Labor 


Program in College Station, and inter-county movement of labor 
was directed. When all other sources had been exhausted, the 
army was called upon for prisoners of war. 


In every county, intensive training and organization was re- 
quired. Farm Labor Advisory Committees consisting of farm- 
ers, government agency representatives and civic and business 
interest representatives were set up. These committees worked 
with county agents and the Farm Labor Program to explain the 
program to the citizens of every county in the state. 


County agents themselves needed and were given information 
about purposes and methods of the program. They had long- 
standing contact with the farmers, but their acquaintance with 
the migratory farm laborers was limited. It was necessary to 
point out to them the importance of obtaining a full under- 
standing between farmers and laborers so that local labor prob- 
lems could be solved. 


Training of bi-lingual farm labor fieldmen was another essen- 
tial step. Few Extension Service workers were qualified for the 
job of working with labor, especially the migrant Latin-Ameri- 
can farm laborer, so it was necessary to obtain the fieldmen from 
other sources—fieldmen with the required language ability as 
well as the other qualifications fitting them for this new kind of 
Extension work. These men were trained in Extension educa- 
tional and informational methods and the goals of the program. 
In general, they already were familiar with the migrants’ work 
patterns and living habits and with farmers’ work requirements 
and attitudes. With the knowledge they already had plus the 
training they received, they were able to carry on the Farm 
Labor Program and to work for improvements on the part of 
both labor and employers. By meriting the confidence of both, 
they were able to obtain a mutual confidence between the two 
—a confidence without which no progress could be made 
toward reaching the goals of the program. 


The State Farm Labor Advisory Committee was established 
as a clearing house for the exchange of opinions, complaints 
and suggestions. Elected representatives of farmers sat with 
representative migrant groups, including both Latin-American 


workers and crew leaders, to discuss their mutual problems and 


OWDY DRIVE 
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TEXAS MIGRANTS NEEDED... . . 


THEIR HELP NEEDED... . For Texas Crops 


to make recommendations for the improvement of the Farm 
Labor Program’s operations. In those sessions, understanding 
was developed and taken back to the people. 


When its machinery was ready at the end of 1943, the Exten- 
sion Service discontinued its contract with the U.S.E.S. and 
took over the whole job of running the Farm Labor Program 
both from a placement and educational standpoint. For the next 
four years, until Congress relieved it of responsibility for the 
program and returned it to the state employment services effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, farmers looked to the Extension Service 
for labor and labor looked to the Extension Service for jobs. 


An extensive program was devised which resulted in better 
income, easier living, and more acceptance for the migrants; 
better workers, more help and greater satisfaction for the farmer 


employers. 


Texas wheat acreage and production was climbing steadily, 
and it was realized that special attention would have to be given 


. A Welcome, a Stopping Place, Trained Advisors 


to the job of getting that valuable war crop harvested with little 


new machinery and fewer hands. The combine phase of the 
program was developed to help Texas farmers harvest the record 
wheat crops of the war and immediate post-war years. 


But it had to be more than just a program for farmers, for 
the needed production of agricultural products was just as im- 
portant to the people in the cities as to the people in the country. 
[It was important to winning the war and, from a simple stand- 
point of good economics, it was important to the business of the 
towns and cities. So Extension organized Victory Farm Volun- 
teers and other city groups to go out on the farms and help the 
farmers. 


Like all other agricultural groups. the sheep growers were 
having their labor troubles, too, but their problem was more 
specialized than that of any other group. Sheep shearing is an 
art demanding special skills, and sheep shearers were becoming 
as scarce as any other type of labor. There the problem boiled 


down to one similar to that of the unskilled migrant—getting the 
worker on the spot when he was needed. So the Extension Serv- 
ice set up a special program for sheep shearers. 


Combines and Labor-savers 


. . . . . . 


When all other sources of labor had dried up, it was possible 
in some cases to obtain prisoners of war from the several pris- 
oner of war camps in the state. Many a Texas farmer who at 
first looked askance at the silent, unskilled POWs was thankful 
for the help in saving his crop. 


The farmer had every opportunity to demonstrate his inge- 
nuity during the war. No organized effort had ever been made 
to pass on to his fellow farmers the results of that ingenuity. 
The Extension Service, therefore, set up a labor-saving device 
program to help the farmers of Texas duplicate the devices built 
by their fellow farmers over the state. 


Through these and other methods, the Farm Labor Program 
set about easing the labor pinch in Texas, and the fact that crop 
losses because of lack of labor were almost unheard-of is evi- 
dence enough that the job got done. Texas farmers, with less 
labor and machinery, set record after record of agricultural pro- 
duction during the years of the war and the immediate postwar 
years when the demand to fill rehabilitation needs continued 
to soar. 
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On the Road in Texas 


For generations, even before the automobile came into ex- 
istence, some Latin-American families followed the crops 
through Texas, harvesting the vegetables and fruit, picking the 
cotton, doing general farm and ranch labor. But in recent years 
the rapid spread of mechanized farming of cotton and the vast 
expansion of vegetable areas and acreage have demanded more 
and more seasonal workers. Thus it was that in the immediate 
pre-war years anywhere from 100,000 to 150,000 Latin-Ameri- 
cans were on the move in the course of a year. 

The war, with its drain on manpower, its travel and equip- 
ment restrictions, and its unprecedented demand for labor pre- 
sented new problems to the migrant laborers. For the most part 
they were seasonal workers, dependent on the income earned 
by all members of the family for their meager year-round living. 
As their sons went off to war, the number of available workers 
decreased accordingly. In many instances, the loss of a son was 
enough to keep a whole family off the road because he was the 
truck driver or head of the family. At the same time, travel from 
one place of work to another, sometimes involving trips of 
hundreds of miles, was hampered by the rationing of tires and 
gasoline, and the task of getting the necessary special permits 
for travel was almost beyond the capabilities of all but the few 
relatively well-educated amongst them. 

On the other hand, the migrants were told that their work 
was needed more than ever. Their country needed them. They 
were essential to the war effort. The crops they, and they alone, 
could harvest were essential to the war effort, and farmers 
throughout the nation were crying for their help. 

That was the assignment given the Extension Service—to get 


the worker and job together. The assignment was simple, but its 


READY FOR THE ROAD. ..... . 


execution was anything but a simple matter. The workers were, 
for the most part, without education, speaking only Spanish 
with perhaps a little English, accustomed to hitting the road and 
riding until they found work, often at a cost of many days’ 
wasted traveling time. Under the pressure of wartime rationing, 
the system of a single family traveling alone in a dilapidated 
car had given way to truckloads of several families traveling 
under the leadership of a crew leader who handled all negotia- 
tions for jobs and wages, decided where they should go, and 
generally ran things. They were sensitive to discrimination 
against them and would leave a job half-finished if they took 
the notion. 

On the road the migrant crews had learned through necessity 
to shift for themselves. They were not wanted in many com- 
munities, badly needed as they were for the harvest. They 
camped by the roadside, often going weeks without baths, be- 
cause there were no places to bathe. In many sections they were 
barred from restaurants, stores, picture shows, barber shops 
and recreation spots. As work became more plentiful, they be- 
gan avoiding such places. The grapevine kept them informed, 
sometimes truthfully, often mistakenly, as to crop conditions, 
working and living conditions, and wages. 

The Extension Service is basically an educational agency, 
and it tackled the problem of bringing farmer and laborer to- 
gether as an educational problem. It operated the program on 
the theory that if the farmer and the laborer understand each 
other, appreciate each other’s problems and seriously attempt 
to find a common ground, then the maximum utilization of labor 
will result. The eventual aim was to eliminate, as much as pos- 
sible, any need for routine farm labor placements in the belief 


And Many Miles and Months Away from Home 


HOME IS WHERE THEY MAKEIT. . . . 


that if laborers were treated right, they would return to work 
the following years, and if the farmers got full value in labor in 
return for their wages, they would welcome the workers year 
after year. 

To accomplish its goal, the Farm Labor Program started in 
the middle and worked both ways: through the migrants and 
through the farmers. 

The Extension fieldworkers found what was needed to obtain 
full cooperation from the migrants: a welcome from farmers 
and townspeople in the sections where they worked, decent places 
to live, honesty on the part of the employers and labor recruiters, 
correct information as to crop conditions, wages and employ- 
ment opportunities, understanding attitudes among the people. 

Then the Extension Service set about earning the mutual con- 
fidence of both groups. The fieldworkers explained to the mi- 
erants the importance of abiding by contracts, of keeping clean, 
of working hard. We will give you information on crops and 
work, they said, but we will tell you only the truth. When we say 
cotton picking is two dollars and running half a bale to an acre, 
then to the best of our knowledge that is the situation. We will 
see to it that you are provided with places along the way to spend 
the night, places where you can cook and bathe. If you keep 
clean and obey the laws, then the people in the towns will make 
you welcome. 

To the farmers and businessmen, the county agents explained 
the necessity of making the migrants welcome if the cotton in 
that section was to be picked. What you need to do, they said, 
is furnish these people with places to stay where they can bathe 
and cook and enjoy life as much as people on the road can enjoy 
life. When they are clean and decently fed and housed, then 
open the doors of your restaurants and theaters and stores. 
Otherwise, the migrants will go elsewhere and for all they care 
your cotton can stay on the stalk forever. Aside from the matter 
of human relations, it’s just plain good business for you to do 
this. 

Meanwhile, the assistance of various groups and individuals 
had been obtained. Catholic priests, leaders of the League of 
United Latin-American Citizens (Lulacs), Mexican consular 
officials, other Latin-American citizens, and the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission worked with the State Farm Labor Ad- 


. In Reception Centers or Shelters in the Field 


visory Committee in outlining steps which should be taken. 

With the information obtained from migrants and from farm- 
ers and with the advice of the State Farm Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee, the basic Farm Labor Program was worked out. Its 
principal points were: 

(1) Weekly reports from the counties on crop conditions, 
labor needs, surplus labor available, and other pertinent in- 
formation; reports to be submitted oftener when necessary. 

(2) Correlation of that information in the state office for 
transmission to the counties and to the public through the mail, 
newspapers and radio, 

(3) Stationing of state migratory labor assistants at strategic 
points to help direct migrant crews to areas of work and to 
assist county agents in keeping the workers informed of crop 
and labor conditions. 

(4) Hiring of county farm labor assistants wherever 
necessary. 

(5) Establishment of farm labor reception centers in’ the 
sections to which migrants traveled to provide them with shelter 
for a night’s stopover, sanitary facilities, running water, and a 
place to cook. 

(6) Continuous educational work to eliminate conditions con- 
tributing to frictions between the migrants and local people. 

In the first year of its operation the program ran anything but 
smoothly. The workers had been operating on their own for so 
long, trusting only to the fast-flying rumors about working con- 
ditions, that they couldn’t bring themselves to trust the reli- 
ability of the Farm Labor Program’s fieldworkers and county 
agents. Many of them agreed to do as the fieldworkers advised, 
only to turn right around and do the opposite. The habits of a 
life time could not be altered overnight. 

Gradually the migrants began to learn that what the * 
sentante” had told them was right. If the field representatives 


“‘repre- 


told them no cotton pickers were needed in a certain area, the 
migrants who went there anyway found conditions just as they 
had been described. As the word spread among the migrant 
workers, the Extension Service began to be considered in a 
different light. 

By the start of the 1945 season, the fieldmen and county 


agents had earned the respect and confidence of most of the 
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INFORMATION OFFICES AND ADVICE ON ROAD 


migrants. Their faith in the program extended even beyond the 
scope of its duties and brought on such inquiries directed both 
to the fieldmen and to the state office by letter as: Can you lend 
me money for a new truck? Do you think I should get married? 
Can you find someone to keep my baby while I travel? and so 
on and on. 

In accepting that confidence, the representatives of the pro- 
gram were careful not to abuse it but rather to use it for the ad- 
vancement of the end purposes of the program. The fieldmen, 
some of them Latin-Americans themselves, were able to explain 
that a solution of the basic problem of discrimination against 
Latin-Americans was not in itself a part of the Farm Labor 
Program but that effects of such discrimination on the utiliza- 
tion of labor made it part of the program’s business. That was 
why county agents and other Extension workers kept fighting 
for the removal of discriminatory bans. They had one perfect 
argument: discrimination means no cotton pickers. 

When a hurricane in the summer of 1945 threatened to drive 
all of the cotton pickers out of the Gulf Coast cotton country, the 


Farm Labor fieldmen were on the job finding places for the 
migrants to stay out of the storm, contacting families in the 


CONTACTS IN HOMES BEFORE DEPARTURE 
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For Texas Migrant Workers 


Valley to find out if they were all right, and generally serving to 
keep the workers available to go into the fields as soon as they 
could. In Calhoun county the fieldman asked that the courthouse 
be opened to the migrants as shelter and was refused. “I nless 
they get such a place to stay, there won't be a cotton picker left 
in Calhoun county after the storm,” he told officials. So the 
migrants moved into the courthouse—and when they left there 
wasn’t even so much as a cigarette butt left to disturb the cleanli- 
ness. The workers were willing to return kindness for kindness, 
fair play for fair play. 

That was a single instance among many. More noticeable was 
the rapid construction of farm labor reception centers through- 
out Central and West Texas. By 1947 such centers had been 
built in 56 communities by the local people. In some instances, 
the Extension Service gave a little financial help. The centers 
range from well-built structures to simple sheds, but, fancy or 
simple, they provide a place to spend the night, cook and bathe. 
Above all, the migrants know they are welcome in the centers, 
and the centers are symbols of the community’s acceptance 
of them. 

Another service which helped to strengthen the migrants’ 
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MARKED ROUTES TO RECEPTION CENTERS . 


faith in the program was that emergency hospitalization was 
made available to injured workers who otherwise would have 
been unable to get medical care. Although the amount of money 
for the purpose was very limited and was used only in emergen- 
cies, the homeless migrants appreciated the help it gave, and ihe 
stories traveled quickly. 

In 1946 and 1947 the program was able to operate even more 
smoothly than it had in 1945. An orderly pattern of cotton-pick- 
ing migrant movement was maintained, starting with the place- 
After 


the peak of the harvest there, they began to move out of the Valley. 


ment of workers in the Lower Rio Grande Valley in June. 


Every worker coming out of the Valley was contacted and in- 
formed of picking conditions up the line as he passed through 
one of the two stations maintained at Riviera and Encino. Most 
Coastal Bend 


of the workers leaving the Valley pick in the 


Then they move on into 


country until the peak passes there. 
Central Texas or directly into West Texas through the Brady 
center which was built by the Extension Service because Brady 
is a migrant crossroads from which the highways branch out in 
1947’s 


four directions to the various cotton sections. During 


STICKERS TO SHOW COOPERATION. . 
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Where Farmers and Workers Get Together 


peak period of movement through Brady, program workers 
showed colore ‘ slides and moving pictures at the center nightly 
to give the migrants some entertainment during their long jour- 
ney north and west. 

The Brady center was the biggest single spot at which farmers 
could contact crews, and they came from several hundred miles 
away to get pickers, but the local reception centers provided 
them with central hiring locations close to home, for it was to 
the center the migrants went as soon as they arrived in a town. 
Every crew carried a copy of the Farm Labor Reception Center 
Handbook describing the centers and telling how to find them. 


The like the 


the Farm Labor Program—was ended at the close of 1947, 


rest of 
but 


Extension Service’s migrant program 


the permanent good accomplished will not be erased. The labor 
centers and better housing for workers throughout West Texas 
stand as concrete symbols of the progress made, while less con- 
crete but more lasting symbols are the new attitudes among 
great numbers of both migrants and farmers, attitudes which 
will assure the migrants of jobs and the farmers of workers 
year after year. 
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SCATTERED 
THROUGHOUT the 
cotton-growing sec- 
tions of Texas are 
migratory labor recep- 
tion centers, built in 
the most part by the 
local people in the 
communities who ap- 
preciated the impor- 
tance of providing the 
migrants with hous- 
ing. Pictures on this 
page, starting at the 
upper left and going 


~ CENTRO DE RECEPCION 


around to the right, 
are the centers located 
at Big Spring, Pay- 
master Gin at Roches- 
ter, Corpus Christi, 
Abilene, Farmers’ Co- 
op Gin at Rochester, 
Slaton, Rowena and 
Winters. At these cen- 
ters, migrants found 
shelter, cooking facili- 
ties, and water. In 
addition, the centers 
provided a meeting 
ground for farmers 
and laborers. 


On the Road Over the Nation 


Since the early years of this century, the sugar beet and vege 
table fields of northern states have attracted Texas migratory 
Latin-American farm workers. In the nearly five decades of 
those annual migrations, the “Texas Mexicans” have become an 
integral part of the agricultural industry of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. But, 
just as in Texas, realization of the vital importance of human 
relations in maintaining the supply of labor was slow in coming. 


Numerous investigations and reports have been made concern- 
ing the exploitation of these migrant workers, of the pitiful condi- 
tions under which they worked, of mistreatment and abuse, and 
of near-peonage imposed on some of them. As recently as 1939 
committee of the United States Senate made shocking disclosures 
of those conditions. 


Although the migrant workers who left Texas for the northern 
states were beyond the field of immediate operations of the Farm 
Labor Program in Texas, in 1945 fieldworkers of the program 
were sent, under Federal sponsorship, to some of the states where 
Texas workers were employed to help bridge the gap between 
the Spanish-speaking workers and non-Spanish-speaking farmers 
and employers. The work of these fieldmen proved so effective 
that in 1946 and 1947 more of them went to the areas of work 
in other states. 


Actually, the services and goals of these Farm Labor Program 
representatives were much more than the mere interpreting of 
languages between migrants and employer. In Texas, the pro- 
gram had proved to the satisfaction of the Extension Service that 
the so-called “farm labor problem” was essentially a problem in 
human relations. Just as the Extension representatives in Texas 


worked to find a common meeting ground between worker and 
farmer, so did the fieldmen in other states strive for mutual 
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LOADING UP... . 


For Northern Fields 


understanding and appreciation of problems on the part of both 
worker and farmer. They worked for better housing, fair and 
honest dealing, and patience on the part of the farmers. And they 
worked for fairness, completion of contracts, and understanding 
among the migrants. 


The Extension field representative was the principal contact 
between the transplanted Texans and their home state. They 
depended on him for information about crop and work condi- 
tions in Texas. They utilized him to find work, to negotiate with 
prospective employers, and to assist them whenever misunder- 
standings arose. 


Throughout the course of their assignments in the other states, 
the Texas representatives worked with the farmers and sugar 
beet companies to impress upon them the importance of provid- 
ing the migrants with decent housing if the workers were to 
return year after year to the same farms. The State of Nebraska 
provided a good illustration of how such a program could work, 
for enough migrant Texans travel to that state each year without 
the necessity of being recruited by professional recruiters. When 
Nebraska farmers decided they needed migrant workers, they 
merely built some housing for them and, as more workers were 
needed, more housing was supplied. Migrants who worked there 
returned to Texas to tell others and the state always has the 
workers it needs. 


The Farm Labor Program in Texas has not served as a recruit- 
ing agency to get workers into northern states, but it has seen 
to it that once the workers left Texas for work in the other states 
they received fair treatment. It has tried to keep employers in 
other states from getting the migrants out of Texas before there 
was work for them to do, and it has advised migrants to work in 
Texas as long as they were needed in the state. 


IN THE FIVE YEARS of the 
Farm Labor Program, tremend- 
ous strides were made in getting 
farmer-employers of other states 
to provide better housing for the 
Texans who annually make the 
long trip to work in their fields. 
As in Texas, the problem of hous- 
ing is far from being solved, but 
these pictures of migrant houses 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Nebraska and Colorado show that 
progress is being made. 


SUGAR BEET WORKERS ..... . 


In the summer of 1946, the program in Texas was presented * 


with a specialized problem in interstate movement of migrant 
cotton pickers, a situation which was worked out smoothly in line 
with the flexibility of the program. When it was learned that ihe 
West Texas cotton crop had been cut tremendously by the drouth 
but that the crops in the Mis: 
and Missi 
tional pickers, it was decided to direct some of the workers into 
those areas and away from the West Texas area. From the neigh- 
boring states, the Texas Extension Service obtained details as to 


issippi Delta country of Arkansas 
ippi and in Arizona and California could absorb addi- 


crops, housing, and working conditions so that Texas workers 
could be given factual and accurate information. That informa- 
tion then was relayed to the workers along with directions as to 
where to go, when they were needed, wages, routes, and pro- 
cedure for clearance in accordance with Texas labor recruiting 
laws. Press, radio, Extension workers and the various farm labor 
committees were used to inform the migrant crews both for the 


purpose of saving them a useless trip to areas where there was no 
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. In Colorado Field, Nebraska Home 


work and to direct them to the areas where there was a need for 
them. 

At the same time, trained Farm Labor Program fieldmen from 
Texas went to the states in the Mississippi Delta to make arrange- - 
ments for the workers and to serve as liaison men between them 
and the farmers. Before the cotton picking season was over, about 
40,000 workers had traveled into Mississippi and Arkansas to 
help those states gather their cotton. 

Although there can be no exact measurement of the probable 
demand for Texas migrant workers in other states in the years 
to come, it is quite probable that the demand will at the least 
remain steady and, possibly, will increase. As the employers in 
those states learn that the provision of adequate housing, better 
wages and better working conditions will attract those workers 
they need, they are supplying that housing, the necessary wages 
and improved working conditions just as Texas farmers in some 
areas are improving housing and working conditions to assure 
themselves of adequate supplies of labor. 
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Combines 


As the record-breaking wheat crop of 1947 neared the harvest 
stage, the combine program supervisors in all the wheat states 
of the Great Plains went over their plans once again for direct- 
ing the movement of the thousands of combines. They had the 
experience of three previous program years behind them, but 
never had they been faced with a crop such as that of 1947. 


In Texas the responsibility of the combine phase of the Farm 
Labor Program was especially pressing, for it was there that the 
first 1947 test of the program’s efficiency would be made. In 1946 
the situation had been difficult when barely enough combines 
had been available to harvest the Texas crop of nearly 63 million 
bushels, but the May 1 estimate of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture set the Texas crop for 1947 at 112 million bushels. 
A month later that figure was jumped to 142 million, more than 
double the 1946 crop and 60 million bushels more than the pre- 
vious record crop of 82 million bushels in 1944. 


Harvesting that crop would require more combines than had 
ever before followed the harvest in Texas. Following the crop was 
nothing new. Combines from both within and without the state 
had done it for years, but until the combine program had started 
in 1944, it had been a rather hit-or-miss business. The combine 
operator and his crew had known the approximate date of harvest 
and had started in the south and worked north, but there had 
always been too many days of useless travel and no pay. Exten- 
sion’s Farm Labor Program had set about providing the infor- 
mation and direction needed to get the most good out of the 
available combines and labor. 


During the war years, combine crises had increased in inten- 
sity year after year. Acreage of wheat and other small grains 
had expanded steadily, requiring more and more harvesting 
equipment. But the additional equipment hadn’t been forthcom- 
ing. Combines, like cars and other machinery requiring steel, 
labor and plants, had been side tracked for what were considered 
the more important implements of war. Agonized cries from the 
wheat belt to the effect that wheat was as important a war need 
as guns had brought some relief but not nearly enough to ease 
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Direct Combines on Road 


the pain. The war’s end had brought hope but little more. 
The trickle of combines had increased in volume but in 1947 
remained just a trickle. 


Meanwhile, wheat planting had coftinued to expand. The 
world needed wheat and Plains farmers wanted to grow it. 
But wheat is almost entirely a mechanized crop and without the 
necessary machinery, there was danger that the production goals 
would not be reached. 


That’s where the combine program had entered into the pic- 
ture. In 1944 the federal government, working through the farm 
labor programs of the various state extension services, had 
inaugurated a combine-direction program as part of the overall 
labor utilization program. The job of the program was to get 
combines where they were needed when they were needed. And 
with only about half as many combines as were needed to get in 
the crop, it was a tough proposition. 


During the first years of the program’s operation, the combine 
program supervisors had an effective bludgeon in their hands 
in the form of rationing. Working in cooperation with the O.P.A.., 
O.D.T., and A.A.A., they were in a position to direct the com- 
bines where they wanted them to go: no cooperation, no gas and 
tires. For the infant program, the rationing club was a lifesaver 
in that it gave the supervisors time to get their feet on the ground 
and organize the program before the war ended and the lifting 
of controls took their powerful persuader away. 


By the time that happened, however, they had become quite 
adept in using the only instruments left at hand—profit appeal 
to combine operators and a wealth of information. The two were 
linked together into an excellent working formula. The custom 
combine men were out to make money, and to make money, they 
had to know where they could get jobs. And the combine super- 
visors knew where the wheat cutting jobs were, who needed com- 
bines, probable yields, acreage to be harvested, and the like. 


The program had worked relatively smoothly in its first three 
years with its supervisors taking full advantage of its flexibility, 
adding to and subtracting from the well-laid plans which could 
not possibly anticipate every change in the weather and in wheat 
maturity. So the steady improvement in the outlook for the 1947 
crop didn’t catch the program’s workers flatfooted. They always 
expected the unexpected and changed their plans to get the job 
done. 


Great Plains States 
SUGGESTIONS TO 
CCMBINE OWNERS 


Make all necessary repairs before 
leaving home. Dealers representing all 
major implement companies maintain 
well-distributed offices over the area, 
but repair parts may not be available. 
If you do not own a truck, it may be 
well to arrange with a local trucker to 
accompany you on the trip. It is usually 
advisable for each outlit to bring a full 
crew of workers 

Select a tentative coute before leaving 
home. If information is desired on the 
harvest in any particular State, write to 
the State farm labor office [See State 
map pages.| for the latest information 
As you enter a State, stop at the port of 
entry and ask for information and direc- 
tion to areas of need, While traveling 
over the harvest area contact the couaty 
agent of farm labor office for current in- 

tion. 

h State has specific laws governing 
the size of equipment traveling over its 
highways and concerning license re- 
quirements for trucks. If this informa 
tion is not available co you locally, write 
to the State farm labor office in the State 
in which you expect to work, or write 
to the State office handling highway 
regulations. (See State map pages.) 


SUGGESTIONS TO 
HARVEST LABOR 


workers are 


COMBINE AND 


LABOR GUIDE 
Wheat and Small-Grain Harvest 


Many thousands of 
needed. The harvest starts in Texas 
during the latter part of May and moyes 
progressively northward to North Da- 
kota and Montana, where it is in full 
swing during August. 

The greatest labor demand is for ox- 

and truck 


peri¢nced combine, tractor, 


There is also need for help 
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operators. 
in other jobs, such as scooping, shock 
ing, and threshing 

Labor moviog to the harvest area, and 
during the harvest period, should keep 
in touch with the county agent or farm 
labor office 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, 0. . 


HARVEST GUIDES . For Seasonal Information 


Months before the harvest actually got under way in late May, 
the Extension workers went in swinging with the only weapons 
at hand: telephone, telegraph, typewriter, and mimeograph 
machine. In Texas, they wrote all county agricultural agents in 
the 135 wheat counties and asked them to keep the office informed 
with weekly reports prior to the harvest and daily telegraph or 
telephone reports during the harvest. To all of the 2,800 custom 
combine operators on the mailing list went a letter outlining the 
Texas situation. The early season estimate of the number of com- 
bines needed in Texas for the harvest was at least 1,000 more 
than the 1,500 used in 1946. While all this was going on, the 
program supervisor kept on the move, visiting county agents 
and studying the crop situations in the various counties, lining 
up more custom combine operators, encouraging farmers to take 
to the road after they harvested their own w vheat, and generally 
doing everything he could to make certain the crop would be 
harvested. 


When the harvest got into full swing, it was a 24-hour-a-day 
job. The Plainview office was the clearing house for all infor- 
mation. Farmers called in the middle of the night pleading for 
combines. Combine men called at all hours asking where they 
should go. The answers nearly always were available. 


Then, in late June, farm observers saw that the worst was 
coming. Under normal conditions, the wheat in the southern por- 
tion of Texas and Oklahoma matures about the same time and is 
ready for harvest first. Then the process is gradual, progressing 
by degrees northward through the Panhandle and on through 
the other states. But this year - the Texas c rop was about ten days 
late, while the crops farther north were about ten days early. 
Early- -season rains had slowed the Texas crop, while hot, dry 
weather in the north was ripening the northern crop much more 
rapidly than had been anticipated. During the last few days of 
June and first few days of July, some 15 million acres in a 600- 
mile stretch from Texas to Nebraska would mature where nor- 
mally 5 million acres in a 200-mile stretch would have been 
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expected to ripen. In such a situation, many combine operators, 
who were expected to move into the Texas Panhandle for the 
harvest of the bulk of the state’s wheat, probably would find 
themselves busy at home; others who had come to Texas early 
might have wheat of their own ready for harvest and take off 
before the Texas grain was cut. Wheat must be cut within a ten- 
day period of the time it ripens, and even a lapse of one day out 
of that ten may prove disastrous. A whole field of wheat can 
be wiped out by fire in a few minutes; a whole county can be 
ruined by a single hail storm. 


Looking at the situation from the viewpoint of what was best 
for the general good, the supervisor knew that he couldn’t as 
anybody to risk a gamble on his own wheat by coming to 
or remaining in Texas. The only alternative was a widespreé ad 
appeal for more and more combines. Newspapers and radio 
stations cooperated (he himself took to the air daily over Ama- 
rillo’s KGNC); county agents in the already-harvested areas 
contacted farmers owning combines; the need for combines was 
broadcast wholesale. For days the result was in doubt. Every 
day anxious county agents scanned weather reports and watched 
the sky, hoping that not a single farmer would lose his grain for 
lack of a combine. As fast as a combine in the south finishe d its 
job, it was routed to a hot spot in the Panhandle. Many owners 
of single combines in the southern counties took to the road to 
help ease the pinch. But through it all, it was necessary to be 
fair to both combine men and farmer. If it was considered eco- 
nomically unsound for an owner of a small combine to make 
the long haul, he was so informed. But the need always was 
explained, and many an operator took the chance. 


On July 4, the supervisor made a quick swing through part of 
the Panhandle, talking with county agents and farmers, The next 
day he was back in Plainview and was able to report: The worst 
is over; the peak in the Panhandle will be reached next week and 
from then on, we’re on the downhill grade. Then he issued a 
warning against any more small combines trying the long haul. 
The crisis was past and the major part of the “combine battle 
of 1947 was won. At the end of the harvest, the report showed 
the record-breaking crop had been harvested with the help of 
more combines than ever before had followed the harvest through 
Texas. 


And with the winding up of the 1947 harvest, the combine 
program, along with the rest of the Farm Labor Program of the 
Texas A. and M. College Extension Service, prepared to bow 
out of the picture after passing on the lessons learned to its suc- 
cessor in the business of seeing to it that Texas wheat was 
harvested. 


COMBINES ROLLED... Through Texas Crop 


Program for Negroes 


From the early days of Texas agriculture until recent years, 
the bulk of the farm labor force was composed of Negroes work- 
ing over most of the state as sharecroppers, half hands, tenants 
or day laborers. But as the hub of agricultural production in the 
state moved westward and southward, Latin-Americans became 
more and more the basic farm labor force in the new farm areas. 

Many factors contributed to the shift. For one, the Negroes 
preferred the relative comfort of their homes and familiar sur- 
roundings to life on the road, but the new farming was primarily 
mechanized and jobs were seasonal, thus requiring a migrant 
labor force for most economical operation. The Latin-Americans. 
many of them only recently arrived from Mexico, generally were 
willing to work cheaper than the Negroes. The latter, moreover. 
were accustomed to somewhat better housing and living condi- 
tions than were afforded the migrant worker in the new farming 
areas of Texas. 

So, as mechanization of farming increased, so did the number 
of migrant Latin-Americans who thus established as their own 
the vast work area of the new type of agriculture in Texas. Mean- 
while, although the Negroes continued as the dominant farm 
labor force in East and Central Texas, the Latin-Americans had 
begun to replace them to a certain extent in some areas. 

But the war-born labor shortage upset the normal pattern. 
Labor was needed for rice, for berries, for vegetables. More help 
was needed for cotton. The drain from the farms to war indus- 
tries was not evenly distributed, and some areas which normally 
had more laborers than they needed turned up shorter than the 
areas which usually had shortages. The rice section of South 
Texas was particularly hard hit, and fruit and vegetable areas 
lost much of their available labor to the draft and the new indus- 
tries of East Texas. Overshadowing the whole picture was the 
general labor shortage throughout Texas and the rest of the 
nation. 

In the solution of these problems, the recruiting and distribu- 
tion of Negro farm labor presented a special job for achieving 
the goal of maximum use of available labor, so a special division 
was set up to work on the Negro phase of the program. 


BERRY PICKERS In Smith County 


READY FOR THE FIELDS . And Saving a Crop 


A well established network of Negro county agents provided 
the nucleus with which to work. The Negro state farm labor 
assistant worked through them in the establishment of Negro 
farm labor advisory committees. In counties with heavy Negro 
populations, but no Negro county agent, a Negro farm labor 
fieldman was appointed. Additional fieldmen were placed wher- 
ever necessary. Ministers, newspapers, boy scouts, 4-H clubs, 
and other organizations cooperated. 


The combined efforts of all, working under the direction of 
the state farm labor assistant and the farm labor office, brought 
results. Workers needed in the Southeast Texas rice harvest were 
supplied; thousands were directed to labor-short cotton areas 
of South and West Texas; thousands more harvested fruit and 
vegetables in East Texas. 


In general, the crew leader system was used. Workers who 
ordinarily never went beyond the counties in which they lived 
piled into trucks for trips into sections they never had seen 
before. In many cases, however, the labor need was in neigh- 
boring counties only. But in nearly all cases, it was the erew 
leader who was responsible for getting the workers to the spot, 
and it was the crew leader to whom the workers looked for leader- 
ship, and with whom the farm labor fieldman dealt. 


In addition to organizing crews of migrant labor, cooperative 
exchange of laborers was arranged within a county between 
neighbors, and businessmen and children were organized for 
emergency work in the fields. 


The war’s end did not solve the problems involved. There was 
no automatic readjustment to pre-war work situations. Many 
workers remained in industry rather than return to the farm. 
Farming operations in many areas had been adjusted to the use 
of migrant labor. The realignment of workers to fit the problems 
of peace-time production continued, as the shape of agricultural 
production continued to change. 


Sheep Shearers 


OFF COMES THE WOOL . Shearers in Action 


Unique among the ranks of the migrant agricultural workers 
are the sheep shearers, the skilled workers, nearly all Latin- 
Americans, who depend almost entirely on their seasonal earn- 
ings from shearing for their year-round support. Although some 
of them leave Texas to work in the shearing in the northwestern 
part of the United States, most confine their travels to the 30- 
county area of West Texas where 75 percent of Texas’ sheep and 
goats are produced. 


In general, the shearers look to the “capitan” of their crew 
for work, for choice of jobs, and for their general welfare. 
Dependent as they are on their seasonal earnings for their liveli- 
hood during the off seasons, many find it necessary between 
working periods to turn to the “capitan” for advances to tide 
them over, a system which assures him of workers for the com- 
ing season. He, in turn, may borrow from a ranchman, thus 
assuring the ranchman of getting his sheep sheared. 


The shearing season starts with mohair in January in the 
southern part of the sheep and goat section and advances north- 
ward until goat shearing is complete some time in March. By that 
time some dry sheep are ready to be shorn. In April the sheep 
shearing begins in earnest and continues until late June or early 
July when some crews go into other states and usually do not 
return to Texas until late summer when the fall season of sheep 
and goat shearing is ready. The latter season is a short one, since 
twice-a-year shearing is done in only a small part of the southern 
section. 


The warborn labor shortage hit the ranks of the sheep shearers 
as hard as it did any other branch of agricultural labor. Losses 
to the armed services or other industries were not easily replaced, 
since competent sheep shearers are not trained overnight. In 1943 
the situation became particularly acute with shearing delayed in 
some places until long past the best shearing period. Adding to 
the problems was an almost complete lack of cooperation between 
ranchmen and shearers on shearing schedules plus the attraction 


of higher wages in other states, a factor which oftentimes resulted 
in shearers leaving a job before completion of the contract. 
In addition to the wage attraction, the fact that open range herd- 
ing is still practiced in some states tended to draw workers 
northward before the Texas season was finished, since a crew 
can shear more sheep when they are concentrated in one place. 
Offsetting that attraction, to some extent, of course, is the neces- 
sity for long trips to reach those sections. 

So it was in 1944 the Farm Labor Program launched its sheep 
shearing program with the same objective that it had in other 
phases: maximum utilization of available labor obtained through 
understanding and mutual confidence. Investigation indicated 
that enough shearers would be available if they wasted as little 
time as possible in needless travel and waiting, if “pirating” by 
rival ranchmen was discontinued, and if draft boards were pro- 
vided with ample information concerning the importance of 
work. 

A full-scale information program was carried on to get that 
information to the public. County agents explained the situation 
to newspapers, radio stations, and agricultural publications. They 
supplied draft boards with the information necessary to deter- 
mine the need for deferment of individual workers. At the same 
time, they made a survey to determine actual labor needs for the 
season, equipment needed by the crews, and the number of work- 
ers available. Assistance was given crews in obtaining the neces- 
sary equipment, gasoline and tires. 

Meanwhile, a state farm labor assistant was working with the 
agents in contacting both crew leaders and ranchmen so as to 
obtain an overall picture of the shearing situation. With the infor- 
mation obtained, he was able to line up travel and shearing sched- 
ules enabling the shearers to make the best use of their time. 
Both ranchmen and shearers cooperated in obtaining orderly 
movement of workers from ranch to ranch and area to area. 
Ranchmen kept down their natural desire to get the shearers on 
the ground in advance of shearing time; shearers stayed on the 
job until a contract was completed, then moved on to the next 
ranch in line. 


The sheep shearing program was continued in 1945, 1946, and 
1947 and has emphasized constantly the importance of orderly 
movement and its value to both ranchmen and shearers. To that 
end the labor assistant and the county agents have carried on 
a steady educational program designed to obtain understanding, 
cooperation and confidence on the part of both ranchmen and 
workers so that each would give the other fair treatment. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEADERS PLANNED... 


Out of the Cities 


As a result of the urgent need for farm labor during the war, 
young people, both in the cities and on the farms, were asked io 
do all they could to help produce the crops. And out of that need 
came the VF V—the Victory Farm Volunteer Program. 

In the VF, as in all other phases of the Farm Labor Program 
in Texas, the county agent was responsible for getting the job 
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How to Meet Emergency Demands for Farm Labor 


done in his county. He made all the necessary contacts, concluded 
arrangements with local school officials, youth groups and agri- 
cultural leaders, and made the program work. In such a program, 
about the only help the state office could offer was advice, infor- 
mation and suggestions. 


For the boys and girls living on farms, the work was nothing 


SMITH COUNTY BERRY GROWERS GOT HELP . From Young and Old Alike in Saving Huge Crop 


EMERGENCY FARM HELP... . .- - 


new—but they redoubled their efforts. Their work continued 
throughout the year and, in many cases, they provided the only 
help available to keep a farm in production. 


But to the boy or girl in the city, the “day haul” workers 
recruited for a few hours of work each day or several days a 
week, the farm work was something new. Under supervision of 
group leaders, they learned how to pick cotton, how to gather 
fruit and vegetables, and how to perform other tasks around the 
farms. In general, they were used only in emergencies when a 
crop was in danger of being lost unless it was gathered in a 
short time. 


Smith County is but one example of the work done by VFV 


Victory Farm Volunteers, Hardin-Simmons Students 


workers. When a million-dollar blackberry crop was in danger 
of being lost because of the lack of labor, the county agent, in 
cooperation with the state office of the Farm Labor Program, 
appealed for help. Agricultural and civic leaders pitched in to 
obtain the help of the young people of the county. Each day 
truck load after truck load of the young workers went to the 
fields until the blackberry crop was saved. In one year 10,000 
job placements were made for a total of 1,500 individuals who 
worked 500,000 hours in saving the crop. 

In other counties, the story was repeated as civic groups, 
schools, boy scout and government agencies all cooperated with 
the Extension Service in promoting the program of getting the 
crops harvested to help feed America and the world. 
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. Did Their Bit for West Texas Agriculture 


Out of Prisons 


Farmers watched while the silent men went about the job of 
cutting weeds from vacant lots and alleys in Pampa and McLean. 
Their watching was more than just idle curiosity, for upon these 
men and others like them might depend the success of their har- 
vest the coming fall. They were dubious about the working quali- 
ties of these captured German soldiers, but as they watched their 
doubts diminished. Finally, several of the farmers went to the 
county agent’s office and said they believed they could use some 


of the POW labor. 


In Collin county, a farmer looked over the field, and com- 
pared the tall workers to a “bunch of cranes fishing in a shallow 
pond.” Transplanting onion slips was strange work for the one- 
time German conquerors. They hadn’t learned to move along 
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IN CUCUMBERS, HAY AND OTHER CROPS . 


on their knees like the experienced onion workers. After setting 
each plant, the laborer gave the dirt around it a final pat, stood 
up, moved on, and then bent over the next plant. 


But it was in the rice sections of South Texas that the POWs 
really proved their worth. Seasonal labor is a vital necessity for 
the rice grower, but expanding acreage and contracting labor 
was putting the squeeze on the planters. The POWs furnished the 
principal manpower in erasing the gap between free labor sup- 
ply and demand. 


Between the need for the emergency POW aid and the actual 
work in the fields lay months of planning, negotiations and 
cooperative efforts on the part of farmers, county agents, the 
farm labor program, and the War Department. The need was 
recognized; filling that need by using the prisoners in full accord- 
ance with international law, and War Department regulations 
and security required close cooperative effort. 


In setting up a program for the use of POWs, the Extension 
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Service worked closely with the War Department. Each year, 
the department made an estimate of the number of prisoners 
who probably would be available. County agents, meanwhile, 
submitted to the state farm labor office estimates as to the 
number of prisoners needed in each county. Since the number 
available invariably was many times smaller than the number 
requested, the state office then allocated the available prisoners 
on a basis of acreage, crop conditions, available local labor, and 
other factors. 


In most cases housing for the prisoners was constructed by 
the Extension Service at strategic points over the state. In addi- 
tion, mobile camps which could be moved from county to county 
were used, In the rice area, where the bulk of the POWs were 
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employed, growers constructed big semi-permanent camps at 
their own expense with a little Extension financial aid to supple- 
ment the government-supplied housing. County farm labor advis- 
ory committees helped to run the program locally and to admin- 


ister the camps. 


The POWs made a tremendous contribution toward the job 
of record agricultural production during the war. In one year, 
for example, they chopped 42,000 acres of cotton, harvested 
8,152 bales of cotton, harvested 174,343 acres of rice, and accom- 
plished dozens of other farm jobs which otherwise would have 
gone undone. They worked in corn, peanuts, potatoes, vegetables, 
grain sorghum and small grain; they cleared land, and built 
fences; they worked on canals and repaired machines; they did 
anything and everything to which they were assigned. 


Few of them were skilled hands, but in the press of the emer- 
gency any kind of hand was welcome, and many a Texas farmer 
today will vouch for the crop-saving value of the imprisoned 
enemies. 
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Men, Money and Machines 


The wartime cry of “Make it do” was more than just a slogan 
to many a Texas farmer. It was a dire necessity. Replacements 
for worn-out and obsolete farm equipment had become next to 
impossible to obtain. The usual surplus of labor had turned into 
a decided deficit, but still the government called for more and 
more farm production. 


So the farmer “made it do” in innumerable ways—and in so 
doing helped to provide the food needed for victory while at the 
same time opening up new avenues to more efficient farming 
methods, Actually, the resourcefulness of the Texas farmer in 
contriving gadgets for labor saving was nothing new, but the 
wartime pressure brought out new and hitherto hidden sources 
of that inventiveness. It was a case of doing with what he had 


or cutting his production. 
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Throughout the early war years, word of improvisations and 
inventions of Texas farmers was spread by word of mouth, by 
letter and by press and radio, But even so, many a helpful device 
remained more of a local wonder than a state-wide or nation- 


wide help to other farmers. 


With the idea of assisting in getting the word about useful, 
home-built farm devices into other localities, the Extension 
Service called two meetings in January, 1945, of representatives 
of various agricultural agencies. Out of those meetings came a 
plan for spreading information about labor-saving devices. The 
plan of action called for meetings in each county to survey con- 
struction and repair facilities available and to inventory labor- 


saving devices on farms. That was to be followed by intensive 
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educational programs to acquaint all farmers in the county with 
labor-Saving angles developed by their fellow farmers. 


In the months that followed thousands of Texas farmers dis- 
played their labor-saving methods for the study of other thou- 
sands who participated in tours, field days and construction 
and repair demonstrations. Machinery discarded as ruined was 
rebuilt; parts of various wornout machines were combined to 
construct new time-saving devices. Home-made post hole dig- 
gers, power brush saws, tree saws, ensilage cutters, silo fillers, 
grain elevators, fertilizer spreaders and dozens of other machines 
were displayed—and were copied by farmers who saw them. 

In 1946 and 1947 the program was continued and expanded. 
County agents, district agents and representatives of the farm 
labor office worked together to acquaint the greatest possible 
number of farmers and ranchers with the labor-saving ideas. 
A shop man at College Station constructed models to be used to 
supplement local devices in shows. A miniature model farm was 
built to illustrate the importance of simplifying farm work. 
Labor-saving devices from all over the state were shown to county 
agents and agricultural leaders at district meetings. An exhibit 
worked up at the state office was routed through the state for 
display. 


Interest displayed by farmers in labor-saving equipment is 
reflected in the attitudes of manufacturers of farm equipment. 
A number of manufacturers have entered the field of manufac- 
turing labor-saving equipment for farm people in Texas since 
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the beginning of this program which has done much to ease the 
pressure caused by lack of farm equipment. Attitudes of farmers 
are changing, too, in that they are demanding better equipment 
from the manufacturers rather than blindly taking what was 
offered, as has been the case in the past. 


Requests from over the state for more technical education in 
equipment saving resulted in a cooperative agreement between 
Extension and the Big Three Welding Equipment Company of 
Houston for a mobile welding unit to be used in instructing 
farmers and farm workers in welding. The latest welding tech- 
niques were taught so as to enable the farmers to salvage machin- 
ery which otherwise would have been discarded. 


While the primary purpose of the welding program was to 
teach the newer techniques in welding to the farmers, a secondary 
objective of this program was to spread ideas and information 
on how to properly repair farm equipment. Training in this phase 
of technical agriculture has been sadly neglected in the past. 
This has proved a fertile field in that very few farmers are 
equipped with the skill and information necessary to properly 
care for the many machines with which they now have to deal. 


Measurement of the saving of labor made possible by the 
spread of information is impossible, but the huge demand by 
farmers for copies of device plans published by the Extension 
Service, the heavy attendance at labor-saving device shows and 
field days, and the enthusiastic attendance at welding schools 
has testified to the success of the program in filling a long-exist- 
ing need—a need for information on how to make such impor- 
tant savings in men, money, and machines. 


TEXAS FARMERS DEMON- 
STRATED their ingenuity and 
inventiveness by building innum- 
erable labor-saving devices and 
quickly adapting to their own use 
the devices of other farmers dis- 
played by the Extension Service 
at field shows. At the top of this 
page is an ensilage cutter built on 
a Texas farm. To the left is a 
homemade grasshopper bait 
mixer, and to the right a concrete 
mixer. To the left below is a street 


display of labor-saving devices 


and to the right a demonstration 
of labor-saving machinery which 
the Extension Service staged for 
injured veterans at McCloskey 
General Hospital. 


Looking Ahead 


Legend tells us that when the first horse-drawn reaper made its appearance, people who 
had been making their living with the scythe stood at the fence line and bemoaned the fact 
that their opportunity for making a living was being destroyed. 


In the same manner, when the automobile made its appearance, the harness makers 
and buggy makers condemned it as something which would not last because it was im- 
practical. 


Thus it has been with every progressive step of mankind. Always there are scoffers 
who deny the practicality and workability of a forward step. 


So has it been with the Farm Labor Program as devised and operated by the Texas 
A. & M. College Extension Service. There are the scoffers who declared that a program 
based on education had no place in the farmer-laborer picture. There are the individuals 
who depend on the maintenance of a wide gap between farmer and laborer as a means of 
making a living by acting as the go-between within that gap. There are those who contend 
that developing mutual understanding and trust between farmer and laborer by the slow 
process of education would take much too long even if it would work. And there are those 
who still believe that the problem of getting a worker together with a job depends only on 
having more workers than there are jobs and then letting them bid for the employment. 


In the five years of its operation of the Farm Labor Program, the Extension Service 
has disproved these theories to the satisfaction of many of the farmers, businessmen and 
agricultural workers of Texas. Given a few more years in which to complete its job, the 
necessity for individual placements of agricultural workers would have been largely elimi- 
nated. Based as it was on the theory that satisfied workers with satisfactory working condi- 
tions will return year after year to do the work of the farmer who furnishes those conditions, 
the program in its five years made heavy inroads on the necessity of continuing a detailed 
and routine placement program. 


But the seed has been planted. Although the accomplishments of the program have not 
been reported in terms of the number of placements, the people of Texas, both employers 
and workers, who have come into contact with the program and who have followed its 
methods have spread its doctrine by example. The basic principal of the Extension Service 
is that of teaching by demonstration, and sufficient demonstrations of effectiveness of good 
human relations in solving “labor problems” have been established to carry the effects of 
the program into the years to come. 

The reaper and the automobile have shattered the arguments of the skeptics; it seems 


likely that the principles of the Farm Labor Program will live on among migrants and 
farmers of Texas. 
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